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The Basic English Skills Test and its supplement 
(Best Plus Supplement), a structured oral interview, were 
administered to 72 of 119 limited English proficient 12th grade 
students in the Dade County (Florida) Public Schools, to determine 
their oral proficiency. The students were native speakers of 
Haitian-Creole, Spanish, and Vietnamese, Oral proficiency was also 
rated by teachers from their English for Speakers of Other Languages 
classes. The teachers also rated a comparison group of 29 students 
who had already completed the course. Thirteen students were retested 
to determine interrater reliability and test validity. Of the 72 
tested students, 62% had good to excellent oral proficiency; 76% of 
the students who had completed classes in English for Speakers of 
Other Languages were rated good to excellent. However, the latter 
group required an average of only 4»5 semester credits to exit the 
classes; the 12th graders being tested had already completed an 
average of 6 semester credits. Length of residence in the United 
States was not related to the oral proficiency scores. Both the 
students and teachers participating in the testing found the 
experience positive and valuable. (Appendices include the 
questionnaires administered to students and to teachers). (MGD) 
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EVALUATION OF THE ENGLISH ORAL FLUENCY OF 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS 



Dade County Public Schools 
Office of Educational Accountability 
1410 NE Second Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33132 
August, 1984 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The purpose of this evaxjation was to assess the English oral language profi- 
ciency of twelfth grade limited English proficient (LEP) students who were 
graduating in Dade County Public Schools. The evaluation was requested by the 
School Board, after concern had been expressed regarding the ability of these 
students to communicate effectively in college or on the job. While the ulti- 
mate goal for LEP students is oral fluency equal to a native speaker of Eng- 
lish, there are presently no state or district requirements for these students 
to demonstrate oral proficiency in order to graduate from high school. This 
5?tuuy examined the oral proficiency of current LEP twelfth graders. It is 
anticipated that the findings of the report, and the procedures followed, will 
be used in the long-range plan for establishing oral English proficiency cri- 
teria for future twelfth grade limited English proficient students. In addi- 
tion, the results will form the basis for evaluating language proficiency of 
LEP students in all grades, and aid in establishing criteria for exiting these 
students from English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) classes. 

Evaluation Plan 

The question addressed by this evaluation was "What is the English oral profi- 
ciency of twelfth grade limited English proficient students?" In an attempt 
to answer the question, the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement, a structured interview 
test of oral language skills, was administered in May to 72 randomly selected 
twelfth grade LEP students, of the 119 who were eligible to graduate in 1984. 
Independent oral proficiency ratings were also obtained for each student from 
their ESOL teachers. 

Oral testing was conducted by a team of ten experienced ESOL teachers, who 
were trained in the oral interview and scoring procedures by OEA staff. In 
addition to the 72 LEP students tested, 29 randomly selected students who had 
exited from ESOL classes within the past twelve months were tested, as one of 
the criterion measures for the oral test. Oral proficiency ratings were also 
obtained for those students, but from their English teachers. Finally, a 
third random sample of 13 students was retested, to determine interrater re- 
liability. 

Not directly related to the questions of the study, but nonetheless of more 
than marginal importance, are 1) the attitude of the examinees toward the oral 
interview testing procedure, and 2) the comments and other feedback of the 
testers toward the training and test itself. This information was also ob- 
tained. 

A multiple classification scheme (MCS) for establisuing cutoff scores on lan- 
guage proficiency tests (Briere and Hinofotis, 1979), plus teacher ratings, 
were employed in setting the criterion, or cutoff score, for oral proficiency. 
The cutoff score was 76. If a student achieved this score or better, he/she 
generally has good to excelle^ t control of basic grammar, and can effectively 
converse with native English speakers in most school, job or social situa- 
tions, with occasional hesitancy. Although the student may have a foreign 
accent, he/she is usually intelligible. 

Descriptions of students' oral proficiency are those used in the Oral Profi- 
ciency Rating Scale, adapted by OEA staff for this study from Educational 
Testing Service and Foreign Service Institute scales. 



Conclusions 



The conclusions which emerged from the findings were as follows: 

1. Sixty-ivo percent^ of -the LEP atudenie tested have good-to-ex- 
eetlenb cral proficiency. These students can converse through 
extended discourse, and respond to and ask questions, with little 
hesitation, on a variety of topics related to school, home, job and 
social situations. They can retell the key events of a standard 
newspaper Item or multi-paragraph essay. These students achieved 
the cutoff score of 76 or above on the oral test, with s mean score 
of 86. 

2. Thirty-eight percent of the LEP etudente have poor-to-fair oral 
proficiency* In general, those students can respond to and ask 
questions using simple structures, and discuss topics related to 
school, home, job and social situations with more frequent hesita- 
tions, at slightly beyond the survival level. They can retell 
some, or half of the key events presented In a standard newspaper 
Item or multi-paragraph essay. These students scored below the 
cutoff score of 76; the mean score was 60. 

3. Seventy-eix percent of the Exited-'ESOL etudente tested, or 
fhoee who had exited vithin Ike poet year, have good-to-exeeltent 
oral proficiency. These students achieved the cutoff score of 76 
or above on the oral test. Only 24Z of exited students achieved a 
score below the cutoff. The mean for the students with good-to- 
excellent oral proficiency was quite good: 89, approximating the 
proficiency of native speakers who score 100 on the test. This 
high achievement further supports the use of Exlted-ESOL students 
as one of the criterion measures of oral fluency In this study. 

4. There ma no retationahip iettieen I3te length of time aivdenta 
had been in l3tB United Statea and their oral proficiency scores, 
for either LEP or Bxited-ESOL atudenta, ■ However, an analysis 
of the number of semester credits in ESOL taken by the students 
showed a difference of 1.5 credits, or approximately one and a half 
semesters, between LEP and Exlted-ESOL students. (A semester cred- 
it is based on an hour of ESOL instruction per day). The LEP stu- 
dents had taken an average of 6.0 semester credits, the Exlted- 
ESOL, 4.5 semester credits. It appears that the LEP students in 
this evaluation were experiencing more difficulty in learning Eng- 
lish than their peers, and required additional ESCL Instruction. 
Further study of factors affecting students' oral proficiency is 
needed. 

5. Allkough the formal oral English test laas a neo experience, it 
was rated by -Ote students as positive and valuable, 

6» The team of ESOL teaOutrs, xiho served as testers, gave poaitive 
ratings to both the training they received in administering and 
scoring Ihe oral test, and Ihe test itaelf. All of the teach- 
ers stated that the test would be a valuable aid in assessing the 
oral proficiency of ESOL students. 
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Recoimnendations 



The major recoimnendations indicated by the study are: 

1. Future evaluations of LEP students in ESOL programs should examine 
the factors which contribute significantly to students' acquisition 
of English" in the most effective, rapid and cost-efficient way. 
Oral testing of individual students appears to be a viable method of 
determining oral English fluency, and should be one of the measures 
used. 

2. Oral proficiency, although important, is only one measure of a stu- 
dent's abilities in a second language, A complete assessment of a 
student's total language abilities should address reading, writing 
and cultural dimensions as well. Other factors, such as grades, 
exposure/contact to the second language outside of school, motiva- 
tion and teacher judgment, in the form of a "profile," should also 
be included in the long-range plan for establishing English profi- 
ciency criteria for 12th grade ESOL students. 
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EVALUATION OF THE ENGLISH ORAL FLUENCY OF LIMITED 
ENGLISH PROFICIENT TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS 



INTRODUCTION 

The Dade County Public School student population presently includes 24,304 
limited English proficient (LEP) students. While the majority of these stu- 
dents are concentrated at the elementary school level, 6,087 are enrolled in 
secondary schools, and 132 are in the twelfth grade. Students classified as 
limited English proficient are enrolled in English for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (ESOL) classes. Although all students who lack proficiency in English 
face hardships in adjusting to a curriculum taught in English, the problem is 
more severe for those in the senior high school. These students must pass 
standardized written tests (SSAT, Part II), and fulfill basic course require- 
ments, before they can graduate. For many students who arrive in this country 
at age sixteen, this means learning English and content subjects simultaneous- 
ly, within two years. Some students may have to remain in high school well 
beyond age eighteen; others opt to attend adult education classes. 

While the optimum, long-range goal for LEP students is oral fluency equal to a 
native speaker of English, there are presently no requirements for these stu- 
dents to demonstrate oral proficiency in order to graduate from high school. 
However, concern has been growing among educators and the Dade County School 
Board that there may be students graduating who are incapable of functioning 
effectively in college or on the job because of their inability to express 
themselves adequately in English. At the School Board meeting of February 22, 
1984, the Board directed staff to determine the extent to which limited profi- 
cient students graduate from grade 12 in Dade County Public Schools without 
having fluency in English. The purpose of this report is to present the re- 
sults of a study designed to assess the oral fluency of twelfth grade students 
who have been certified as eligible to graduate in 1984, and who were enrolled 
in ESOL classes. 



PLAN FOR ASSESSING STUDENTS' ORAL PROFICIENCY 

In response to the Board's directive, the Office of Educational Accountability 
(OEA) developed a plan for assessing LEP students' oral proficiency. The plan 
was implemented by OEA staff, in cooperation with Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Instruction and area staff, during April - June, 1984, as follows: 

A sample of twelfth grade students currently enrolled in ESOL and eligible for 
graduation was identified. An oral proficiency test was administered to these 
students on an individup^ basis. The instrument used was the Basic English 
Skills Test (B.E.S^TOj developed by the Center for Applied Linguistics; plus 
a supplement developed by OEA staff. Testing of students was conducted in 
May, 1984, by secondary school ESOL teachers trained in the administration and 
scoring of the oral test. The test was also administered to a second sample 
of students who had exited ESOL within the past year, as one of the criterion 
measures of fluency to be used* A third sample of all students tested was re- 
tested to determine interrater reliability, a necessary procedure in oral lan- 
guage testing. 

Students enrolled in ESOL classes are classified as to general levels of func- 
tioning in English, from "Non-independent" (Level 1), through "Independent" 
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(Level 5). These classifications are based on scores achieved on the Dade 
County Secondary Placement Test, which tests language features through a lis- 
tening .comprehension and written multiple choice format, but which does not 
measure directly oral prof ic:lency; and on ESOL teacher judgement. In order to 
have a direct measure of the skill being assessed, speaking, an oral profi- 
ciency rating scale was developed and independent ratings were obtained for 
the students in four oral language categories: listening comprehension, com- 
munication, fluency and pronunciation. The rating scale was adapted by OEA 
staff from the validated six-point scale used by the Foreign Service Institute 
(FSI) for nearly twenty years, and which is currently used in de terming the 
oral proficiency of secondary school students learning a foreign language 
(Clark, 1978; ETS, 1982). Ratings were obtained for LEP students from their 
ESOL teachers, and for Exited-ESOL students from their English teachers. 

Using the oral proficiency rating score which indicates minimum school, job 
and social proficiency as a standard, LEP students were placed into two 
groups: high (at or above the standard) and low (below the standard). Stu- 
dents' means and standard deviations on the oral test (B.E.S.T. Plus Supple- 
ment) in each group were then used in the multiple classification scheme, a 
statistical procedure for establishing cutoff scores on language proficiency 
tests; the criterion test score was then determined. Thus, the ratings served 
as predictors in setting the criterion test score for oral proficiency. 

Specific procedures, instrumentation and results of the study are presented 
below. Recommendations for future oral proficiency testing of twelfth grade 
LEP students, based on the findings of this report, are also included. 

PROCEDURES 
Sample Sel€u:tion 

Each high school was requested to identify the twelfth grade students current- 
ly enrolled in ESOL classes, and those who had exited ESOL within the past 
twelve months. In addition, schools were asked to indicate which of the stu- 
dents were eligible for graduation in 1984. 

Table 1 (Appendix A), presents the distribution of twelfth grade students en- 
rolled in ESOL classes by school and ESOL classification. These students are 
referred to as LEP (limited or less than English proficient) in this report. 
A total of 119 LEP students was identified as eligible for graduation. 

The distribution by school of 224 twelfth grade students graduating in 1984, 
who had cx-Jtad HSOh within the past twelve months, or since June, 1983, is al- 
so shown lu Tabic 1. These students wiT? be referred to as Exifp(^-ESOL . 

Students reported as enrolled in exceptional education, failing twelfth grade, 
or not graduating until January, 1985, were not included in the study. 

The students' classifications, or levels of functioning in English, ranged 
from Levels 1, "Non-Independent" (one student), to Level 4 (High-Intermedi- 
ate). (A description of ESOL classifications is presented in Appendix B) . 

Fourteen schools were included in the evaluation, using a stratified random 
sampling procedure. Those schools with fewer than a combined total of 10 LEP 
and Exited-ESOL students were excluded, due to testing condition limitations, 
e.g., the number of testers available, the two-day testing period, and dis- 
tances between schools. The schools included in the sample are representative 




of all the senior high schools in the county where limited English proficient 
students are taught. These schools serve diverse language minority and socio- 
economic communities, as indicated by the percent of students eligible for 
free/reduced priced lunch, and percent of LEP students, shown in Table 2. 

A stratified random sample of 60% of the twelfth grade LEP students identified 
as eligible to graduate was selected for oral proficiency testing. A second 
random sample of 13% of the twelfth grade students who had 3xited ESOL within 
the last twelve months was also selected, to obtain criterion related validity 
for the instruments used. Finally, a random sample of 13% of all students 
tested was selected for retesting by a second tester to determine interrater 
reliability. Sunnnary data for the students and schools randomly selected for 
the evaluation are sho\m in Table 3. 

Table 4 presents the composition of the final sample of all twelfth grade stu- 
dents tested by school, ESOL classification and Exited-ESOL status. In total, 
72 LEP students and 29 Exited-ESOL students were tested. The distribution of 
the 13 students who were retested to establish interrater reliability is also 
shown in this table. 

The students taking part in this evaluation immigrated from 16 countries and 
are native speakers of three languages (Haitian-Creole, Spanish and Vietnam- 
ese). As shown in Table 5, 50 of the students are originally from Cuba; how- 
ever, there are many students from other Spanish speaking countries. For 90% 
of the sample, the home language is Spanish. 

Instruments 

Proficiency in a second or foreign language may be described as having a high 
degree of mastery of the three major components of language, syntax, vocabu- 
lary and sound system, so that effective communication can take place. The 
four fundamental skills by which communication is realized are listening (un- 
derstanding), speaking, reading and writing. Proficiency in one of these 
skills does not necessarily entail proficiency in the other (Stansfield, 
1981). It is possible for one to be able to have well-developed listening 
skills only, listening and speaking skills only, reading skills only, reading 
and writing skills only, or any combination of these. Thus any assessment of 
general language proficiency usually measures the student's performance in 
each of these skills. 

The evaluation of oral language proficiency of limited English proficiency 
students in secondary schools has rnly recently received attention in the ESOL 
or bilingual education profession. While there are a number of standardized 
instruments and procedures for assessing oral proficiency in post-secondary 
institutions (e.g., the Test of Spoken English, the Foreign Service Institute 
test and rating scales, etc.), there is a limited number of such instruments 
for use in secondary schools. Of the major instruments available, norms for 
classifying students as to their level of oral proficiency in English are 
either inadequate or not yet developed (Ramirez et al. , 1982; David Hiple, 
ACTFL, personal communication, April, 1984). At present, at least two states 
are reported to be seeking appropriate oral proficiency tests and norms for 
high school ESOL students, as well as for foreign language student?. This 
surge of interest may be due to recent large influxes of refugees into this 
country, from Asia, Central and South America, Caribbean countries, and Mexico; 
and a concomitant recognition in the profession that the kind of fluency need- 
ed for successful communication for one age group may not be appropriate for 
another. 
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Two types of tests are generally employed in examining oral language proficien- 
cy: "discrete point" and "integrative." Discrete point tests assemble units 
of language - e.g., phonemes, word endings, syntatic patterns, language 
functions, etc., and tests these individually. Integrative or global tests 
combine numerous units of . language into a single task. Examples of integra- 
tive oral test items are answering questions, describing objects or pictures, 
story telling, or story retelling. Many language assessment researchers feel 
that integrative tests have greater validity than discrete item tests, as more 
language units are sampled. 

Integrative tests have two formats. In the first, structured communication, 
students respond to specific questions and demonstrate their ability to use 
language in a pragmatic way. In the second format, nonstructured communica- 
tion, a conversation takes place between the examiner and the student, concern- 
ing a variety of topics and situations. Because non-structured oral profi- 
ciency tests generally involve extensive training of the examiner, and have a 
complex scoring system, the structured communication test appears to be the 
more practical instrument, if it contains a valid sample of the language tasks 
it is designed to assess. 

The Baste English Skills Test (B.E.S.T.), a'direct measure of oral proficiency 
and an integrative test with a structured communication format, was selected 
for this evaluation. 

The Basic En^Ush Skills Test Plus Supplement 

The instrument used to evaluate the oral proficiency of the LEP students was 
the Basic English Skills Test (B.E.S.T.), (Center Cor Applied Linguistics, 
1982) Plus Supplement. Four oral language proficiency instruments were field- 
tested by OEA staff; the B.E.S.T. was selected for its ease of administration 
and scoring, as well as its ability to discriminate different ranges of oral 
proficiency. The B.E.S.T. is a competency-based test of English language pro- 
ficiency which uses the individual structured oral interview method. It has 
been successfully used in determining proficiency levels of limited English 
speaking students, ages 16 and up. Developed for ESOL refugee populations, 
the B.E.S.T. yields separate scores for listening comprehension, communica- 
tion, pronunciation, fluency and sight-word reading. Minimal training (one to 
two days) is needea to administer the test; it is easy to score. 

The content-of -sample on the B.E.S.T. is fairly limited to survival level Eng- 
lish; therefore, an oral supplement was added to the Core section of the test 
to provide a more accurate sample of linguistic and communicative competence. 
This oral supplement was developed by OEA staff. It consists of two brief 
additional measures of oral proficiency: anecdote retelling and responses to 
school, social and job-related situations. A summary of the content of the 
B.E.S.T. and the Supplement is shown in Appendices C and D. Both the B.E.S.T. 
and Supplement were f ield-te&ted in three high schools; modifications of the 
Supplement were subsequently made. 

Oral Language Proficiency Rating Scale 

The oral proficiency rating scale was developed by OEA staff for this evalua- 
tion to provide an independent assessment of the students' oral language abil- 
ities which were measured by the B.E.SoT. Plus Supplement. The rating scale, 
shown in Appendix E, was adapted from the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) 
absolute language proficiency rating scales for speaking. These scales are 
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commonly uSx^d to describe secondary school and post-secondary school students* 
proficiency in a foreign language, e.g., French, German, Spanish, etc. Unlike 
academic grades, which measure achievement in mastering the content of a pre- 
scriJ*3d course, the rating for speaking proficiency is based on the absolute 
cri».vrion of the command of an educated native speaker of the language. 

i1 ^ scale used in this evaluation defines oral language proficiency on a con- 
ClRUuia of si:; levels of ability, ranging from "No Proficiency" through "Full, 
Native or Bilingual Proficiency." The scale encompasses four language cate- 
gories: listening comprehension, communication, fluency and pronunciation. 
The highest value for each category is six; twenty-four is the highest pos- 
sible score for the total rating scale. 

Student Assessment of Oral Test 

A questionnaire was adapted by OEA staff to determine what the students* atti- 
tude was toward the oral interview testing procedure. The questionnaire, 
shown in Appendix F, consisted of a series of questions on a Likert scale and 
an essay question (Shohamy, 1979). 

ESOL Teacher (Tester) Assessment of Oral Test/Training 

A second questionnaire was developed by OEA staff tc elicit ESOL *:eachers* 
(the testers)' ratings of a) the training workshop and b) the oral test, 
through both Likert-type and essay responses . (Appendix G) . 



Reliability 

Intercorrelations between subscales and total scores of the B.E.S.T. Plus 
Supplement, for the LEP students tested in this evaluation were high and posi- 
tive. These data are presented in Table 6. The highest correlation is be- 
tween the Fluency Subscale and total B.E.S.T. score (r = .94, £. < COl). Cor- 
relations between the Reading Subscale (identification of signs) and other 
scales were positive but low, indicating a weak relationship among sign- 
reading and other measures of oral proficiency. The correlations among the 
subscales of the B.E.S.T. were moderate but significant, supporting the inde- 
pendent contributions of each subscale to the total score. 

Significant correlations between the B.E.S.T. and the Supplement were also 
found (Table 6). The highest correlation is between the total scores on the 
B.E.S.T. and the Supplement (r « .84, £ <.001). This correlation indicates 
that the Supplement is measuring the same oral proficiency skills assessed in 
the B.E.S.T., and therefore, it supports the addition of the Supplement to the 
B.E.S.T. The pattern of intercorrelations between the total Supplement score 
and its subscales also reveals high and significant relationships. 

The intercorrelations of test subscales and total scores with the B.E.S.T. 
Plus Supplement composite score reflect a similar pattern. All correlation 
coefficients are significant and positive, demonstrating the content validity 
and internal consistency of the test. These correlations substantiate the 
pragmatic value of the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement as a measure of oral profi- 
ciency; and concomitantly, support the use of the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement com- 
posite score as the criterion for data analyses. 



Reliability and Validity Estimates of the Inst' , jents 
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Th4> intercorrelations with the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement composite score re- 
flect a similar pattern. All of these coefficients are also significant and 
positive, supoorting thK\ content validity and internal consistency of the 
test. 

Further evidence of the internal consistency of B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement was 
obtained by calculating Cronbach Alpha coef f icieri(-s for each subscale and to- 
tal scores. As can be seen in Table 7, the Alpha coefficients for the total 
scores are generally strong and positive. The fluency subscale had the high- 
est Alpha coefficient, and the reading subscale; the lowest Alpha, which rep- 
licates the pattern of intercorrelations described above. These findings 
parallel those found by the test authors, who reported a range of a reliabil- 
ity estimate, (KR-20) between .95 and .98 for the subscale^ of the B.E.S.T. 
(CAL, 1982, pg.5). 

The oral proficiency scale demonstrated a high degree of internal consistency 
and reliability. The langaage category subscales correlated positively with 
each other and very strongly with the total score (see Table 8). In addition, 
internal consistency as (ietermined by the Cronbach Alpha, was very high, .96 
(see Table 7). £:ince the total rating score is so highly related to all 
scales, it is used as an additional criterion for data analyses. 

Interscorer reliability for the B.E.S.T, Plus Supplement was determined for 
this evaluation by using different raters, in two separate administrations of 
the test. Interrater reliability coefficients were computed for first and 
second testings of students. Thirteen students were randomly chosen to be re- 
tested within 24 hours of the initial test administration. Correlations be- 
tween testers for the total B.E.S.T. and for the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement, 
were .71 and .69, respectively. These correlations, as shown in Table 9, are 
positive and reflect a high level of agreement for two different testers asses- 
sing the same student's oral performance at two different times. The magni- 
tude of interrater agreement for the Supplement was .40, which may be an arti- 
fact of both sample size and the small number of items on this part of the 
test- In general, interrater correlations were good. 

Higher interrater reliabilities were also reported by the test authors, when 
student performance on the B.E.S.T. was scored by the tester and a "check- 
rater" at the same time. Reported reliabilities ranged from .80 to .97 (CAL, 
1982, pg. 6). 

Validity 

The B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement was considered to have high face validity and 
content similarity for the types of language instruction and real-life lan- 
guage-use tasks it is intended to represent. Face validity and content simi- 
larity were reported in the test manual, and also obtained from Department of 
Bilingual/Foreign Language Education program staff. Additional validity- 
rela*-ed information for the instrumentrs was obtained through the correlations 
of the test scores with oral proficiency ratings and instructor-provided ESOL 
classifications. 

B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement scores with teacher o/al proficiency ratings of LEP 
and Exited-ESOL students . Table 10 shows the correlation coefficients of each 
rating scale and the total rating scale with the total test scores. It is 
clear from en examination of this table that the oral proficiency ratings 
given by ESOL teachers are moderately related to test performance. Correla- 
tions between total oral proficiency ratings of LEP students and total scores 
on B.E.S.T., Supplement apd B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement range from .51 to .59. 
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A separate analysis of the relation of >ral proficiency ratings given by the 
English teachers of Exited-ESOL stude^.^s (Table 11) shows a similar relation 
to that of the LEP students* ratings. 

The authors of the B.E,S,T, report correlations between ratings of oral profi- 
ciency and test scores that range from ,49 to .71 which they consider as show- 
ing a strong relationship. (CAL, 1982, pg. 5). 

B.E.S.T, Plus Supplement scores with ESOL classification . The relation of 
ESOL classifications of LEP students to oral proficiency as measured by the 
B,E.>S,T. Plus Supplement was low, indicating that the oral test is measuring 
English language proficiency skills that are not as directly measured when 
students* ESOL classifications are determined (see Table 10). 

Teacher oral proficiency ratings with ESOL classifications . Correlations be- 
tween ESOL classifications and teacher oral proficiency ratings were moder- 
ately strong for LEP students. They ranged from .43 to .60, as shown in Table 
]2. These correlations indicate that there are possible differences between 
measuring oral fluency directly, as was done for this evaluation, and more in- 
directly, as in the Dade County Secondary Placement Test for student classi- 
fication. The relation of ESOL levels to teacher oral proficiency ratings for 
LEP students suggests that a common core of language skills are being assessed 
by ESOL teachers both when they classify students in ESOL, and when they rate 
the students* oral proficiency. Since oral proficiency ratings show a 
stronger relationship with test scores than ESOL classifications, the former 
were used to predict oral proficiency scores for LEP and Exited-ESOL students. 

Testers 

The testing team was comprised of eight secondary and two eleci^ntary ESOL 
teachers, who had a minimum of one year experience in teaching ESOL, and ap- 
propriate internal certification. These teachers were identified uy the Bi- 
lingual/Foreign Language Department. They received one day of extensive train- 
ing by OEA staff in the application and scoring of the B.E,S.T. Plus Supple- 
ment. 

Data Collection 

Testers were randomly assigned to schools; however no teacher was assigu^^d to 
a school where she was presently teaching. Each tester received a list of stu- 
dents and replacements. The students were not identified by ESOL classifica- 
tion. The random assignment of testers to schools, and the fact that no de- 
scriptions ')f the students were given to the testers, ensured a more, objective 
evaluation.. 

The B.E,S.T, Plus Supplement was administered individually in a quiet self- 
contained area. Testing was completed in two consecutive days. Students se- 
lected for the interrater reliability aspect of the evaluation were tested 
twice within a 24 hour period. 

Ratings of LEP students on the Oral Proficiency Scale were obtained from their 
current ESOL teachers in early June, Exited-ESOL students were rated on the 
scale by their current English teacher at the same time. 
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Cutoff Score For Oral Language Proficiency 

In order to determine the extent of oral proficiency of graduating LEP stu- 
dents, the procedures outlined below were used to establish a cutoff score. 

Formation of Two Proficiency Groups by Total Rating Score 

The Hcst step in establishing the criterion score for oral proficiency was to 
obtain an independent assessment of student oral language proficiency ratings 
from the students' ESOL and English teachers for both the LEP and Exited-ESOL 
studeuts respectively. These ratings were used because they were found to be: 
(1) independent measures of oral proficiency, (2) significantly correlated 
with B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement test scores and (3) internally consistent (See 
section of report, reliability and validity). Since each of the language cate- 
gories was found to be equally 'related to the total rating score; the sum of 
the four language category subscales was used in the analyses. The total pos- 
sible score is 24 points. 

Based on the total oral proficiency rating score, LEP students were divided 
into two groups: high (a total rating of 16 or above) and low (total rating 
of 15 or below). Sixty-seven LEP students were rated by their ESOL teachers; 
of those, thirty-seven received a total rating score cf 16 or above and thirty 
received a total rating score of 15 or below. Means and standard deviations 
r were calculated on the total B.E.S.T. Plus, Supplement for the High and Low 

Rating Proficiency Groups (see Table 13). The mean score for the high group 
was 82.5 with a standard deviation of 10.35; while the mean score for the low 
group was 65.8 and a standard deviation of 15.19. These values indicate that 
the oral proficiency rating predictor score of 16 is capable of separating 
students' oral test performance on the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement into two dis- 
tinct rating proficiency levels, and that students' scores on the B.E.S.T. 
Plus Supplement are relatively consistent with their oral language performance 
in their ESOL classes. 

Selection of the Predictor Total Oral Rating Score 

A total oral language proficiency score is based on the sum of each of the 
four language skill category ratings (see Appendix E) . Ratings for each cate- 
gory are on a six-point scale; the highest value is six, the lowest is one 
(see Figure 1). A rating of six indicates that the student is demonstrating 
native or bilingual proficiency in a skill category; a rating of one indicates 
an almost complete absence of proficiency in that skill. The highest total 
score obtainable is 24, which indicates native or bilingual proficiency in all 
language categories. A total rating score of 16, by definition, corresponds 
to the minimum level of oral proficiency needed for effective communication 
and interaction in school^ on the job or in social settings. The definition 
for this minimum proficiency level is summarized as follows: 

The student can follow multiple directions, and understands 
spoken English at nearly normal speed. Moderate repetition is 
necessary. Vocabulary permits expression of ideas In his/her 
own area of interest, expression of ideas in other areas is 
fair to good. He/she can respond with grammatically correct 
answers to what , who and when questions, and has moderate 
difficulty with how and why questions ♦ The student's speech 
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Figure 1 

Summary of Oral Language Proficiency Ratings 



Rating Description 



1. No Proficiency 
(unintelligible) 

2. Elementary Proficiency 

(Poor) 

3. Limited Working 

Proficiency 



4. Minimum School/Job/ 
Social Proficiency 

(Good) 

5. Full School/ Job/ 
Social Proficiency 

(Above Average) 

6. Native or Bilingual 

Proficiency 

(Excellent) 



(Fair) 
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is moderately hesitant, but he/she can give several long 
explanations using past and progressive tenses correctly, to 
questions on familiar and unfamiliar situations. He/she can 
retell most of the key events of a standard newspaper item or a 
multi-paragraph essay. The student is readily understood. 
He/she has an accent. Pronunciation errors cause occasional 
misunderstanding, but his/her accent does not lead to misunder- 
standing. 

The score corresponding to this definition was selected as the predictor, so 
that students could be classified into two groups: one with ratings at 16 or 
above, the other with ratings at 15 or below. 

Application of the Multiple Classification Scher^e (MCS) to Determine the 
Cutoff Score 

To determine the cutoff score on the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement that divides the 
LEP students into those whose oral language proficiency is good-to-excellent 
and those whose proficiency is only poor-to-fair, a statistical procedure, the 
multiple classification scheme (MCS) was used. This procedure, suggested by 
Briere and Hinofotis (1979) determines a cutoff score when two groups have 
overlapping scores. The formula for determining the cutoff point is; 

MCS = (X^ . SD2) + (X2 . SD^) 
(SD^T"SD^) 

The values used in the formula were the means and standard deviations for the 
group rated high (total oral proficiency rating of 16 or above) and for the 
group rated low (total rating score of 15 or below). 

In the case of the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement Total Scores, the formula was 
calculated as follows; 



MCS = (65.86 X 10.35) + (82.51 X 15.19) 



(15.19 + 10.35) 



MCS = 76 



By thin process, a score of 76 on the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement was established 
as the cutoff between "good-to-excellent" and "poor-to-fair" oral proficiency. 

Oral Proficiency of Students Tested 

LEP Students^ Scores 

Two groups emerged, based on the cutoff score of 76: the good-to-excellent 
group, 76 or above; and the poor-to-fair proficiency group: 75 or below. Data 
were analyzed by comparing the good-to-excellent and poor-to-fair proficiency 
groups, with respect to LEP students and Exited-ESOL students. The means and 
standard deviations on the total test scores and total rating score appear in 
Tables 14 r.nd 15 respectively. An analysis of the means of LEP student profi- 
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ciency groups (Table 14) shows that the means are higher in the good-to- 
excellent group than in the poor-to-fair group. It is important to note that 
although the cutoff score on the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement was 76, the mean of 
the good-to-excellent group is 86. This indicates a higher level of test 
performance and consequently greater oral proficiency for LEP students than 
reflected by the cutoff score. Sixty-two percent of LEP students scored in 
the sood-to-excellent proficiency range; 38 percent scored in the poor-to-fair 
range . 

Exited-ESOL Students' Scores 

The results found fcr the Exited-ESOL students, as seen in Table 15, show a 
similar pattern between the means of the good-to-excellent proficiency group 
and the poor-to-fair proficiency group; with higher means in the good-to- 
excellent group. The mean score on tha B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement for the 
good-to-excellent proficiency group is 88, which is higher than the cutoff 
score. Seventy-six percent of Exited-ESOL students scored in the 
good-to-excellent proficiency range; 24 percent scored in the poor-to-fair 
range . 

Comparison of LEP and Exited-ESOL Students' Scores 

An examination of the test scores of the LEP and the Exited-ESOL students, 
reveals that the means of the Exited-ESOL students are higher than the means 
of the LEP students, supporting the use of the Exited-ESOL students as a 
criterion reference group. Tables 14 and 15 show that there is not a large 
difference in mean test scores between LEP and Exited-ESOL students in the 
good-to-excellent proficiency groups. This may indicate that good-to- 
excellent LEP students have the same extci4C of oral fluency as good-to-excel- 
lent Exited-ESOL students. In general, the means of the good-to-exf:ellent 
proficiency groups for both LEP and Exited-ESOL students are quite good when 
compared to a mean of 100 for native speakers tested with the B.E.S.T., 
reported by test developers (personal communication). These scores indicate 
high oral proficiency in the good-to- excellent LEP and Exited-ESOL groups. 

Reviewing the total rating scores of LEP and Exited-ESOL students in the 
good-to-excellent proficiency groups, it can be seen that both LEP and 
Exited-ESOL students received comparable ratings by their teachers. However, 
Exited-ESOL students in the poor-to-fair proficiency group received a lower 
oral proficiency rating than LEP students in this group. 

Exited-ESOL students received lower oral proficiency ratings by their English 
teachers than LEP students, who were rated by their ESOL teachers. Although 
this finding may reflect a lower level of oral proficiency for many Exited- 
ESOL students as perceived by their English teachers; it may also show how a 
different classroom context (students and assignments) may influence teacher 
ratings, that is, a regular English class as compared to an ESOL class. 

Agreement Between Test Scores and Ratings 

As has been shown, the assessment of students is considerably strengthened 
when more than one measure is used. For this evaluation, an oral test was 
used as the criterion for oral proficiency; independent ratings of students' 
oral skills were added to establish concurrent validity for the assessment 
procedure. Following is an analysis of the extent of agreement relationship 
between the predictor (oral ratings), and the criterion (test scores), as 
summarized in Table 16. 
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High agreement > High agreement refers to cases where students received high 
scores and high ratings, or low f.cores and low ratings. For LEP students, 32 
in the good-to-excellent proficiency group received high teacher ratings (at 
or above 16); and 20 in the poor-to-fair proficiency group received low 
teacher ratings (at 15 or below). An analysis of the scores of the Exited- 
ESOL students reveals that 16 in the good-to-excellent proficiency group 
received high teacher ratings; while 6 of the students in the poor-to-fair 
proficiency group received low teacher ratings. 

Marginal agreement . Marginal agreement refers to minimal discrepancies 
between test scores and ratings. Some LEP and Exited-ESOL students in the 
good-to-excellent proficiency group were rated close to the predictor score by 
their ESOL and English teachers respectively. Five LEP students and two 
Exited-ESOL students received ratings close to 16 (14 - 15). There were also 
some LEP students and Exited-ESOL students in the poor-to-fair proficiency 
group wh'^ achieved scores close to the cutoff, and who were rated highly by 
their teacher. These three LEP students and one Exited-ESOL student achieved 
scores which ranged from 73 to 75, which are very close to the cutoff score of 
76. In summary, marginal agreement was found for eight LEP students and three 
Exited-ESOL students. 

Low agreement . Low agreement refers to discrepancies between test scores and 
ratings for students \mo score high on one measure and low on the other. For 
five LEP and three Exit^^id-ESOL students in the good-to-excellent proficiency 
groups, the agreement was low because their teachers rated them low. For 
three LEP students in the poor-to-fair proficiency group, the agreement was 
also low because they received high ratings from their ESOL teachers. 

In summary, for 51 LEP students and 22 Exited-ESOL students there is high 
agreement between oral proficiency as determined by the cutoff score and 
teacher ratings, for both groups of students: good-to-excellent and poor-to- 
fair proficiency. For 11% of the LEP and Exited-ESOL students agreement was 
marginal, that is, they achieved the standard on one of the two measures of 
oral proficiency, and achieved within 2-3 points on the other. For these 
students, further testing would be warranted. For the remaining students for 
whom agreement was low, additional data and/or information would have to be 
studied. 

Relationship of Time Factors 

Time in ^United States . Item 7 on the B.E.S.T. asks the students when he/she 
arrived in this country. Responses to this question were written for 97 
students, and are presented in Table 17. An examination of this table reveals 
that most of the students have been in this country for three years or less. 
No other discernible patterns were noted. It appears that time in the United 
States, as reported by the students, is not related to oral proficiency 
scores, for LEP or Exited-ESOL students. 

Time in ESOL . Most LEP students exit ESOL classes after four or five 
semester credits have been taken. For some, additional semesters of ESOL 
instruction are necessary. In an effort to determine whether time in ESOL 
instruction was related to oral proficiency, an analysis was made of the 
number of semester credits taken by good-to-excellent and poor-to-fair profi- 
ciency groups, for both LEP and Exited-ESOL students. While no significant 
differences were found by proficiency groups, it appears that the average 
number of semester credits in ESOL for LEP students was 6.0; for Exited-ESOL 
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students it was 4.5, as shown in Table 18. This would indicate that Exited- 
ESOL students in general had less difficulty in learning English, and the LEP 
students were experiencing more difficulty. 



Assessment of the Oral Test Experience 

Students* Reactions 

The students* assessment of the oral test experience was very positive, as 
evidenced in Tables 19 and 20. Fifty-eight students complete;', the rating 
scale. These students reported that the oral test experience had been very 
interesting, comfortable, and enjoyable. They also reported that it had been 
valuable and informative because they had learned a lot from it, and because 
it increased their confidence in the English language. The open-ended re- 
sponses supported the results of the ratings as reflected in the 258 positive 
comments written. Although some students mentioned that they had felt nerv- 
ous, they added that it was mostly at the onset of the test, and due to the 
fact that they had never taken a formal oral test before. Most of the stu- 
dents wrote that the test could help evaluate their progress in English, that 
it was very good and helpful, and they recommended the use of the test for 
other students. 

ESOL Testers* (Teachers) Reactions 

Testers were asked to complete a questionnaire designed to elicit their 
assessment of the training, and the application and scoring of the B.E.S.T. 
Plus Supplement. Eight (out of 10) ESOL teachers who were trained as testers 
rated the training procedure, as shown in Table 21. The training appears to 
have been a valuable experience, as indicated by the positive ratings. The 
testers felt that the purpose of the evaluation, and the test itself, had been 
explained clearly. Furthermore, they indicated that the training had increas- 
ed their abilities in administering and scoring English oral proficiency 
skills. 

The testers also responded to open-ended questions about the test and its 
administration. Testing conditions generally were good; only interference 
from the public address system was mentioned, and by one teacher. 

The most frequent problems in applying the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement were in 
eliciting three different responses to some of the fluency items, a standard 
established by OEA for obtaining- the highest score in the category. About 
five of the B.E.S.T. test items and one of the Supplement items were reported 
as confusing and clearer directions for these items were needed. The most 
frequent problems presented in scoring the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement were 
distinguishing among scoring^ values for fluency items, especially between a 
score of two and three. 

Recommendations for improving training included extending the length of the 
training program, and providing more practice with the test, especially 
practice with students. Testers also suggested various modifications in the 
application and scoring of specific test items on both the B.E.S.T. and 
^Supplement . 

Testers* feelings about using the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement as a measure of 
oral proficiency were very positive. All the testers liked it and thought 
that it would be a valuable aid in assessing the oral proficiency of ESOL 
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students. One teacher wrote that it "covers a wide area of essential coiranun- 
ication skills with an economy of words and steps," while another stated that 
it is "excellent-a beautiful beginning towards an instrument we really need in 
the field." 



CONCLUSIONS 

The question addressed by this evaluation was "\^at is the oral proficiency of 
twelfth grade limited English proficient students?" In an attempt co answer 
the question, the B.E.S.T. plus Supplement, an oral language skills test, was 
administered in May to 72 randomly selected twelfth grade students who were 
eligible to graduate in 1984. Independent oral proficiency ratings were also 
obtained for each student from their ESOL teachers. 

Oral testing was conducted in May, 1984, by a team of ten experienced ESOL 
teachers, who were trained in the oral interview and scoring procedures by OEA 
staff. In addition to the 72 LEP students tested, 29 students who had , :ited 
from ESOL classes within the past twelve months were tested, as one of the 
criterion measures for the oral test. Finally, a third random sample of- 13 
students drawn from all of the students tested was retested, to determine 
interrater reliability. 

Not directly related to the questions of the study, but nonetheless of more 
than marginal importance, are 1) the attitude of the examinees toward the oral 
interview testing procedure, and 2) the comments and other feedback of the 
testers toward the training and test itself. This information was also 
obtained. 

The conclusions of the evaluation are as follows ; 

1. Sixty-two percent, or 45 LEP students, achieved the cutoff score of 76 
or above on the oral test. The mean of this group was quite good; 86. 
The oral proficiency of these students may be described as good-to- 
excellent. They can converse through extended discourse and respond 
to and ask questions on a variety of topics related to school, home, 
job and social situations. Those students can retell the key events 
of a standard newspaper item or a multi-paragraph essay. 

2. Thirty-eight percent, or 27 LEP students, scored below the cutoff 
score of 76. The mean of this group was 60. The oral proficiency of 
these students may be described as poor- to-fair. In general, they can 
respond to and ask simple questions, and discuss topics related to 
school, home, job and social situations slightly beyond the survival 
level. These students can retell some, or in several cases half, of 
the key events of a standard newspaper item or a multi-paragraph es- 
say. 

3. Seventy-six percent of the Exited-ESOL students tested, or those who 
had exited within the past year, scored at or above the cutoff score 
of 76. The mean for this group was also quite good; 88. Only 7 
exited students achieved below the cutoff; the mean for these students 
was 65. The high achievement of the majority of the exited students 
tested indicates that these students hav; good-to-excellent oral 
proficiency, appr'.ximating the proficiency of native speakers who 
score 100 on the test. This high achievement further supports the use 



of Exited-ESOL students as one of the criterion measures of oral 
fluency in this study. 



4. There was no discernible relationship between the length of time in 
the United States, reported by LEP and Exited-ESOL students, and oral 
proficiency scores, for either group of students. However, LEP stu- 
dents participated in ESOL for approximately 6 semesters, while the 
Exited-ESOL students tended to be ^early-exiters ' (approximately 4.5 
semesters in ESOL), or a 1.5 difference of semesters. It appears that 
the LEP students in this evaluation were experiencing more difficulty 
in learning English than their peers, and therefore required addi- 
tional ESOL instruction. This finding should be interpreted cautious- 
ly, as grades, and the type of other courses taken by the students, 
particularly English and English remediation courses, need to be con- 
sidered. Further, the Exited-ESOL students in this study were those 
who had exited within the past 12 months. The number of students who 
entered E30L at the same time as the students in this evaluation, but 
who had exited more than a year ago, is not known. Further study of 
the time in ESOL factor is needed. 

5. Fifty-eight ratings and 282 comments were obtained from students, with 
respect to their attitude toward the oral test. The formal oral Eng- 
lish test, although a new experience for the students, was perceived 
by them as positive and valuable. The students, as a whole, compli- 
mented the testers for putting them at ease, and reported this type of 
test could help evaluate their progress in English. 

6. Testers' (ESOL teachers) ratings of the training provided were high. 
The testers indicated that the training had increased their abilities 
in administering and scoring English oral proficiency measures. While 
some testers offered several suggestions concerning the application 
and scoring of specific test items, all felt that the test would be a 
valuable aid in assessing the oral proficiency of ESOL students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The major recommendations indicated by the evaluation are ; 

1. Depending upon the availability of resources, future evaluation of LEP 
students in ESOL programs should examine the factors which signifi- 
cantly contribute to students' acquisition of English in the most ef- 
fective, rapid and cost-efficient manner. 

2. Oral proficiency, although important, is only one measure of a stu- 
dent's abilities in a second language. A complete assessment of a 
student's total language abilities should address reading, writing and 
cultural dimensions as well. Other factors, such as grades, exposure/ 
contact to the second language outside of school, motivation and 
teacher judgment, in the form of a "profile," should also be included 
in the long-range plan for establishing English proficiency criteria 
for 12th grade ESOL students. 
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Additional recommendations are: 



3. Oral testing of individual students appears to be a viable method of 
determining LEP students* oral English fluency, provided that the test 
adequately samples the oral language skills and tasks the student 
needs to master, is reasonably easy to administer and score, and mini- 
mum training of testers or ESOL teachers is required. The B.E.S.T. 
and Supplement, or a locally developed and validated test that follows 
the B.E.S.T. "model," is recommended. 

4. The oral test selected for county-wide use at the senior high school 
level, e.g., placement, exit criteria, etc., should be field-tested 
with a sufficient number of students in each of grades 9-12, in each 
of the ESOL classifications. 

5. The Oral Proficiency Rating Scale adapted for this evaluation could 
aid ESOL teachers in assessing the oral proficiency skills of their 
students. Further refinement and field-testing of the scale, to re- 
flect different age levels and curriculum content, is suggested. 

6. Concurrent validity of the instrument(s) selected should be obtained 
through administering, to a sample of the senior high school students, 

A) a second, non-structured oral proficiency test, e.g., the OPI; and 

B) a measure of all of the language skills: listening, speaking, read- 
ing, writing and cultural awareness, through a general language profi- 
ciency test, e.g., the Pre-TOEFL or the SLEP. Teacher ratings of the 
tested students' oral language skills should also be obtained from a 
sample of experienced secondary ESOL teachers. 

7. Student membership in ESOL programs by ESOL classification needs to be 
updated each semester in senior high schools. In gathering informa- 
tion for the selection of students for this evaluation, evaluators 
found many students whose ESOL levels were not current. 
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Table 1 



Distribution of Twelfth Grade Graduating Students by 
School, ESOL Classification and Exited-ESOL Status 



Number of Student s 

Total 

12th Grade LEP Students Total 12th Grade 

Senior High LEP and Exited-ESOL ESOL Classification 12th Grade Exited-ESDL 

School Students 12 3 4 LEP Students Students 



American 


1 n 


z 




i 


3 


7 


Coral 


Gables 


14 


2 






2 


12 


Hialeah 


7 










7 


Hialeah-Miami Lakes 


7 






1 


1 


6 


Homestead 


11 


1 




5 


6 


5 


Miami 


Beach 


20 




3 


5 


8 


12 


Miami 


Carol City 


8 






6 


6 


2 


Miami 


Central 


11 










11 


Miami 


Coral Park 


15 


5 


2 




7 


8 


Miami 


Edison 


18 






3 


3 


15 


Miami 


Jackson 


25 




5 


8 


13 


12 


Miami 


Killian 


6 


1 


2 




3 


3 


Miami 


Palmetto 


5 


1 


1 




2 


3 


Miami 


Senior 


74 


1 7 


4 


15 


27 


47 


Miami 


Southridge 


8 




1 


1 


2 


6 


Miami 


Springs 


36 




4 


14 


18 


18 


Miami 


Sunset 


17 




2 




2 


15 


North 


Miami^ 


7 










7 


North 


Miami Beach 


10 




2 


1 


3 


7 


South 


Dade 


3 


1 






1 


2 


South 


Miami 


21 






6 


6 


15 


Southwest Miami 


10 


1 


5 




6 


4 




TOTAL 


343 


1 21 


31 


66 


119 


224 



Table compiled from reports provided by Senior High Schools in Spring 1984. 

^Students classified as Exited-ESOL were transferred to regular English classes with- 
in the past 12 months. 

^No 12th grade LEP students reportea. 
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Table 2 

Selected Demographic Characteristics 
of Schools Uampled 



Senior 


% of 


% of 




77 /P 
r / K 


LEP 


School 


Lunch 


Students 


riLUc 1. X ^ ctii 




z.u 




1 A G 


5.9 




1 1 1 


2. 7 


Ml ami Rpiapli 


Ofi 7 


Q O 
0. J 


ruaini v^euLrax 


O. 0 


5.2 


vrwITciJ. Jrciirtv 


12. 


6. 1 


nxaun jLuison 


Q C Q 
JD. 0 


11.8 


Miami Jackson 


9.2 


10 1 


Miami Senior 


43.4 


11.2 


Miami Springs 


38.2 


9.2 


Miami Sunset 


2.1 


3.9 


North Miami Beach 


10.4 


1.9 


South Miami 


28.1 


6.7 


Southwest 


5.4 


4.9 



Source: District and School Profiles 1983-84 , Dade County 
Public Schools. 
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Table 3 



Sunmary of Students and Schools Randomly 
Selected for Evaluation of 'Dwelf th Grade LEP 
Students' Oral English Proficiency 



Ninher of 
Higjh Schools 
with 12th Grade 
LEP Sttidents 



Nunber of 12th Grade LEP 
Students by ESOL Cbisslf ication 



1 



Total 
12th Grade 

LEP 
Students 



Nunber of 
12th Grade 
EbdLted-ESOL 
Students 



22 


1 21 31 66 


119 
SAMPr£ 


224 






Nurber of 
Hl^ Schools 
Randonly 
Selected 


Nwnber of 12th Grade LEP 
Students Randcmly Selected by 
ESOL Classification 

12 3 4 


Total 12th 
Grade LEP 
Students 
Selected 


Total 12th 
Grade Exited- 
ESOL Students 
Selected 


TotPl l^imber 
of LEP and 
Exited Students 

Re-tested for 
Reliability 


Total 
Nunber of 
Tests 
Applied 


14 


16 17 39 


72 


29 


13 


114 


%of 
Higji 
Schools 
Selecte-^ 


Percent of 12th Graue LEP 
Students Randcmly Selected by 
ESOL Classification 

12 3 4 


% of Total 
12th Grade 
LEP Students 
Selected 


' % of Total 
12th Grade 
Exited-ESQL 
Students 
Selected 


% of Saiple 
LEP and 
Ebdted Students 
Re-tested for 

Reliability 




64 


76% 55% 59% 


60% 


13% 


13% 
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(Table 3) 



20 



23 



Table 4 

Distribution of Students Tested by School 



Numb 



n t s 



LEP Students by Total 
Senior High ESOL Classification Exited-ESOL Retested Students 

School 2 3 Students Students Tested 



American 


1 




1 


1 




3 


Coral Gables 


2 






2 




4 


Homestead 


1 




4 


1 




6 


Miami Beach 




2 


2 


2 




6 


Miaini Central 










3 


3 


Coral Park 


5 


1 




3 




9 


Miami Edison 






2 


2 


2 


6 


Miami Jackson 




2 


5 


8 




15 


Miami Senior 


6 


2 


10 


1 


3 


22 


Miami Springs 




3 


10 


2 


3 


18 


Miami Sunset 




1 




3 




4 


North Miami Beach 




2 


1 


1 




4 


South Miami 






4 


2 




6 


Southwest Miami 


1 


4 




1 


2 


8 


Total 


16 


17 


39 


29 


13 


114 



Students included solely to establish interrater reliability. ESOL classes were not 
offered in 1983-84. 
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Table 5 

HDt^er of Students Tested by School And Country of Origin 



Cariblc&n Island Kations 



Central AjLerica 



South /jtiorlca 



Europe 

Puerto Santo £1 

Senior High Cuba Ksitl Rico Dozingo Salvador Guatcsala Honduras Nicaragua Bolivia Chile Coloabia Ecuador Peru Ver.czuela Spain 

School 



Asia 

Kot 

Viet Kam Rt-ported 



Anerican 1 
Coral Gables 3 
Honcstcad 2 
Kiani Boach 

Ki&ni Central 2 
Coral Fbrk 1 
Hianl Edison 2 
Miani jAcX^on 3 4 

Kiaoi Scnioi 17 
Kiani Springs 15 
Hiami Sunset 1 
Korth Kiasl Eoach 
South Kiani 4 
Southvest 4 



50 
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Kote: As reported by students In itoo 6 of the B.E.S.T. 



22 



31 



< 



Tdble 6 

Correlation Coefflcenls aaong Subscalcs and Total Scores of 
B.E.S.T. Plus Supplentnt for LEP . ^udc-nts 









B.E.S.T. 










Supplcnont 




B.E.S. 


T. Plus Supplcsent 


Test 


Total on 
B.E.S.T. 


Listening 

Coaprcbersion 


CoitKunlcation 


Pronunciation 


Fluency 


P€£jing 


Total on 

Suprlcrent 


Corahunication 


Fluency 


Total on 
B.E.S.T. Plus 
Supplecent 


Total on 
CoLriunication 


Total on 
Fluency 


Total Score, B.E.S.T. 


«_ 


.76 


*** 

.87 


*** 

.57 


*** 

.94 


** 

.32 


*** 

.84 


*** 

.64 


*** 

.82 


*** 

• 


*** 

.88 


*** 

.95 


Listening 
Conpr^LcnsioD 




— 


*** 

.58 


.47 


*** 

.67 


.15 


*** 

.62 


*** 

.46 


*** 

.61 


A** 

.74 


*** 

.59 


*** 

.68 


Com: Tii cat ion 









*** 

.47 


*** 

.69 


** 

.32 


*«* 

.71 


«** 

.60 


*** 


*** 

.86 


; *** 
.08 


*** 

.71 


Pronunciation 










*** 

.47 


.16 


*** 

.64 


*** 

.50 


*** 

.61 


ft**-" 

. DU 


.51 • 


*** 

.53 


Fluency 












.21 


.80 


.57 


*** 

.80 


«** 

.94 


*** 

.71 


*** 

.98 


reading 














* 

.19 


.11 


* 

.20 


** 

.30 


** 

.30 


* 

.21 


Total Score, 


























S;ipp2czAnt 
















.78 


*** 

.96 


.90 


,78 


*«* 

.88 


Com*: ni cat ion 


















.58 


*«* 

.69 


y «* 

.74 


*** 

.60 


Kluency 




















Sk** 

.87 


.69 


*«* 

.89 


Total Score, B.E.S.T. 


























Plus Sjppicrcnt 






















.88 


.96 



Total Score, 
Coiy^unlcation 



.74 



Total Score, 
Fluer.cv 



Jloto: n = 72. 
*B < .05. 



p C .01. 



2 < .001 
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33 



23 



34 



Table 7 



Internal Consistency of Test Scores 
and Ratings for LEP and Exited-ESOL Students 



Scores Coefficient 



B*E«S*T« 


.90 


Listening Comprehension 


.67 


Communication 


.77 


Fluency ^ 


.90 


Pronunciation 




Reading 


.19 


Supplement 


.78 


Communication 


.55 


Fluency 


.76 


B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement 


.92 


Ratings 


.96 



Cronbach Alpha. 



Coefficient not reported because there Is only one item on the test. 
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Table 8 



Correlations Among Rating Scale 
Language Categories 



Rating Scores 



Total 
Rating 



Teacher Ratings on Language Categories 



Listening 
Comprehension 



Communication Pronunciation Fluency 



Total Rating 

Listening Comprehension 

Communication 

Pronunciation 

Fluency 



.91 



,92 
80 



.95 

.75 
.75 



.91 
.84 
.82 
.84 



Note: n = 67. All correlations are significant beyond the .001 level. 
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Table 9 



Interrater Reliability for Total Scores 
of the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement 



Total 


Pearson 


Test 


Correlation 


Scores 


Coefficient 


B» £» S •T* 


* 

.71 


Supplement 


.40 


B*£»S»T* 




Plus 




Supplement 


* 

.69 



Note ; Five testers reapplied B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement within 24 hours of 
initial testing. Thirteen students representing all ESOL levels and exiters 
were retested. 



*£ ^ .01. 
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Table 10 



Correlations of Oral Test Scores and 
Teacher Oral Proficiency Ratings of LEP Students 



Teacher Ratings on Language Categories 



Total Test 
Score 



ESOL ^ Listening 
Level Comprehension 



Communication Fluency Pronunciation Total 

Rating 



B« E* S • T« 

Supplement 

B.E.S^T. Plus 
Supplement 



.20 


.51 


.44 


.54 


.41 


.55 


* 












.21 


.54 


.48 


.57 


.40 


.59 


* 

.21 


.53 


.46 


.56 


.42 


.51 



\ - 72. ''ah correlations of language category ratings and test scores are significant 
beyond the .001 level, n = 67. 
*p. < .05. 
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Table 11 



Correlations of Oral Test Scores and 
Teacher Oral Proficiency Ratings of 
Exited-ESOL Students 



Total Test 
Score 


Listening 
Comprehension 


Communication 


Fluency 


Pronunciation 


Total 
Rating 


B»E«S «T« 


* 

.44 


* 

AC 


** 

• 62 


* 

• 47 


* 

• 54 


Supplement 


• 46 


* 

• 57 


• 60 


• 48 


• 57 


B^E^S^T, Plus 
Supplement 


• 46* 


• 50 


.64 


• 49 


• 57 



Note : n = 28. 

*£< .01. **£ < .001. 
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Table 12 



Correlation of Teacher Oral Proficiency Ratings 
For ESOL Classifications and LEP Students 



Teacher ESOL 
Oral Proficiency Ratings Levels (2, 3, 4) 



Listening Comprehension .43 
Communicat ion . 60 

Fluency ^49 
Pronunciation ,47 
Total ^53 

Note: All correlations are significant beyond the .001 level. 
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Table 13 
Means and Standard Deviations 
of Total B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement for LEP Students 
by High and Low Oral Proficiency Groups 



Oral Proficiency Groups 
Low High 



Total Oral Proficiency Rating 

B.E.S.T. Plus 
Supplement 
Mean 

S.D. 



< 15 



> 16 



65.86 82.51 
15.19 10.35 
30 37 
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30 



r ErJc 



41 



Table 14 



Means and Standard Deviations of Total 
Test Scores and Ratings for LEP Students 
Using Oral Proficiency Cutoff Score 



Total B. E. S. T. Plus Supplement Score 
Poor-to-Fair Proficiency Group Good-to-Excellent Proficiency Group 



Total Scores n Mean SD n Mean SD 

B-E-S.T. 27 56.26 9.8 45 76.33 5.6 

Supplement 27 4.07 2.5 45 9.47 2.2 

B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement 27 60.33 11.6 45 85.80 7.1 

Total Rating 26 13.04 5.3 41 17.88 3.4 
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Table 15 



Means and Standard Deviations of Total Scores 
and Ratings for Exited-ESOL Students 
Using Oral Proficiency Cutoff Score 



Total Scores 



Total B. E. S. T. Plus Supplement Score 
Poor-to-Fair Proficiency Group Good-to-Excellent Proficiency Group 

n Mean SD n Mean SD 



B.E.S.T. 7 

Supplement 7 

B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement 7 

Total Rating 7 



60.86 
4.29 

65.14 
9.71 



6.1 
1.8 
7.8 
5.0 



22 
22 
22 

21 



78.18 
10.41 
88.55 
17.00 



6.4 
2.0 
7.6 
4.0 
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Table 16 



!| Agreement Between the Two Oral Proficiency 

:^ Groups and Teacher Ratings 

|- ■ - 

Percent of 

'•Oral Proficiency Teacher Students High Marginal Low 

I Group Ratings N Tested^ Agreement Agreement Agreement 



LEP STUDENTS 



t 

'Good-to-Excellent High 

^ 76 >^16 

jPoor-to-Fair Low 

< 76 < 16 



*jS6od-to-Excellent Low 

^> 76 14-15 

Poor-to-Fair High 

73 - 75 2^16 

iGood-to-Excellent Low 

± 76 ^13 

it'oor-to-Fair High 

! < 72 > 16 



31 



20 



46% 



30% 



76% 



11% 



11% 



EXHED-ESOL STUDENTS 



Good-to-Excellent High 

76 2^16 

,;Poor-to-Fair Low 

< 76 < 16 



16 



57% 



21% 



78% 



Mpood-to-Excellent 

iPoor-to~Fair 
73 - 75 



[.1 



Good-to-Excellent 
. •> 76 



IPoor-to-Fair 
^ ^ 72 



Low 
Ui - 15 

High 
2l6 



Low 
< 13 



High 
2- 16 



2 
1 

3 
0 



11% 



11% 



jDue to rounding errors, the total percent of LEP students tested does not add to 100%. 
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Table 17 



Length of Time in the United States of LEP and 
Exited-ESOL Students by Oral Proficiency Group 



Months 
in 
U.S. 



LEP 



Poor-to-Fair Good-to-Excellent 
Proficiency Proficiency Total 



Exited-ESOL 



Poor-to-Fair Good-to-Excellent 
Proficiency Proficiency Total 



1-12 n 

I z 



5 

J.9.2 



4 
9.0 



9 

12.7 



1 

5.3 



1 

3.8 



:i3 - 24 n 



4 

15.4 



11 
24.4 



15 
21.1 



2 

28.6 



5 

26.3 



7 

26.9 



25 - 36 



n 

% 



11 
4-2.3 



9 

20.0 



20 
28.2 



2 

28.6 



6 

31.6 



8 

30.8 



37 - 48 n 

% 



5 

19.2 



15 
33.3 



20 
28.2 



2 

28.6 



4 

21.0 



6 

23.1 



19 + 



n 
% 



1 

3.9 



6 

13.3 



7 
9.8 



1 

14.2 



15.8 



4 

15.4 



btal 
lumber* 



26 



45 



71 



Note: As reported by students in item 7 of the B.E.S.T. 
jTime in U.S. not reported for one student, 
''lime in U.S. not reported for three students 
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19 



26 



:!Er!c 



34 



45 



Table 18 



Semester Credits in ESOL Instruction by Students Tested 



Students 

LEP Exited-ESOL 
Poor-to-Fair Good-to-Excellent Poor-to-Fair Good-to-Excellent 
Proficiency Proficiency Proficiency Proficiency 



Number of 

Semester 5.7 6.2 4.9 4.1 

Credits in 

ESOL 



Source : AIDS Student Search, June, 1984 . 
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Table 19 

Students* Ratings of the Oral Test Experience 



Percent 



Rating Scale 

of Students Using Rating Code 



Statements 

The Oral testing experience was: 
a. comfortable 



Strongly 
Agree 
(1) 



67.2 



Agree 
(2) 



24.1 



Undecided 
(3) 



3.4 



Disagree 
(4) 



b. difficult 



1.7 



10.3 



12.1 



3.4 
37.9 



Strongly No 
Disagree Response 
(5) 



1.7 



37.9 



Mean 
Rating 



1.5 



4.0 



c. distressing 



3.4 



13.8 



19.0 



29.3 



d. fun 



24.1 



36.2 



19.0 



10.3 



34.5 



10.3 



3.8 



2.5 



e. pleasant 



43.1 



34.5 



10.3 



8.6 



3.4 



1.9 



f. too easy 



15.5 



46.6 



12.1 



22.4 



3.4 



2.5 



g. interesting 



63.8 



31.0 



3.4 



1.7 



2. I learned a lot from it. 



41.4 



37.9 



3.4 



10.3 



3.4 



1.4 



1.9 



3. It increased my confidence in the 
English language. 



27.6 



48.3 



13.8 



6.9 



3.4 



1.9 



4. I like this kind of test. 



51.7 



32.8 



5.2 



1.7 



Note: n = 58. 



5.2 



3.4 



1.6 



ERIC 
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Table 20 



Frequency Distribution of Students' Comments 
on Attitude Toward the Oral Testing Experience 





Attitude 


Toward the 


Oral Test Experience 




Comments 


Frequency 


Percentages 




POSITIVE 






a. 


Shows teacher how much English I know 


33 


11.7 


b. 


Like, fun, comfortable, pleasant 


60 


21.3 


c. 


Learned from test, helpful, very good, 
important, recommend use of test 


1 1 9 


7 


d. 


Interesting 




1 n A 

iU • 0 


e. 


Content was pdeniiPtp 


1 o 


D • / 


f. 


English important, like learning English 


7 







Total Positive 


258 


91 5 




NEGATIVE 






a. 


Made me nervous, afraid 


16 


5.7 


b. 


Frustrating, difficult 


4 


1.4 


c. 


Worthless 


2 


.7 


d. 


Disliked 


2 


.7 




Total Negative 


24 


8.5 


Note 


i: Based on 282 comments. 
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Table 21 

Testers (ESOL Teachers) Ratings of Oral Test and Training 



Percent of Testers Using Rating Code 
Strongly Strongly Mean 

Statements About Training Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree Rating 

1 2 3 4 5 



1. 


Explained purpose of 
testing clearly 


100 






1.0 


2. 


Explained test clearly 


62.5 


37.5 




1.4 


3. 


Explained scoring procedures 
clearly 


37.5 


37.5 


25.0 


1.9 


4. 


Provided sufficient examples 
of student responses 


62.5 


25.0 


12.5 


1.6 


5. 


Provided sufficient practice 
in administering and scoring 
the test 


25.0 


62.5 


12.5 


2.0 


6. 


Provided useful materials for 
administering and scoring the 
test 


87.5 


12.5 




1.1 


7. 


Increased my abilities in ad- 
ministering and scoring Eng- 
lish ora3. proficiency 


50.0 


50.0 




1.5 



Note: n = 8. 
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Appendix B 
Description of Esol Levels 
Areas of Functioning in English 



Syl'/ia II. Rothfarb 
Ralph Robinett 
Dade County Public Schools 



esoL 

LEVEL 


tMDERSTANOING 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 


GRAHMATICAL 
STRUCTURE 


DISTORTION OF WORDS/ 
INTONATION 


VOCABULARY 


LEVEL I 


Vary little undorfitondingi 
constantly 


Limited English expression- 
grammatically incorrect 


Linited English' expresnioA** 
constant distortion of 
worde and intonation 


Extremely limited-* 
very few English . 
words in vocabulary 


LEVEL 2 


Limited understanding! 
spcoKcr musu always 
choose words carefully 
and/or restate ideas 


Makes errors in xrost 
frequent and useful 
significant* grammatical 
structures 


Hakes frequent significant 
distortions of words 
and intonation 


Always gropes for 
high frequency words 
and alrrost always 
has to rephrase 
to be understood 


LEVEL 3 


Fair understanding! 
spoaxor must ottcn 
choose words carefully 
and/or restate ideas 


Makes many significant- 
grammatical errors of 
interference 


Makes significant 
distortions of words 
and intonation 


Often gropes for 
high frequency words 
and often has to 
rephrase to be 
understood 


LEVEL 4 


Extensive understanding! 

fiDAAJtfti? Has tft fAct'jfci'A 

ideas only occasionally 


Makes occasional 
significant grammatical 
errors of interference 


Mcikes occasional 
significant distortions 
of words and intonation 


Rarely gropes for 
high frequency words# 
occasionally has to 
rephrase to be 
understood 


LEVEL 5 


Understands nearly every-* 
thing a native speaker of 
coinparablo age and intel-» 
' ligcncQ understands 


Makes few granvnatical 
errors; can rephrase to 
make meaning clear 


Makes minor nonsignificant 
distortions of pronuncia- 
tions and intonation 


Vocabulary comparable 
to that of native 
speaker of same age 
and intelligence level 



»The tora significant as usod hera refers to itcma having implications for comunicating meaning. 

. 39 
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Appendix C 
B.E.S.T. CORE SECTION CONTENT OUTLINE 



TOPIC AREAS 



CORE SECTION 



Speaking 



Listening 



Reading 



Greetings, Personal 
Infonna- tion. 
Employment 



Greets, gives name, 
spells name, states 
where from, how long 
in U.S. 



Reads "Name" and 
"Address" on form 



Time /Numbers 



Tells time on clock 



Understands spoken 
time 



Reads time on clock 



Money/Shopping for 
Food, Clothing 



Asks "How much...?", 
"Where is...V" 
^Compares shopping in 
-U.S. & native country 



Understands spoken 
price; shows correct 
coins 



Reads price sign 



Health and Parts of 
Body 



Describes ailment, 
condition 



Shows understanding 
of parts of body 



Emergencies/Safety 



Housing/Kinship 



Describes accident 
scene 



Identifies family 
members, rooms of 
house, household 
activities 



Matches signs, e^g., 
NO SMOKING, STOP, 
etc* , with appro- 
priate photographs 



ERIC , 



'directions 



53 



Asks for, gives 
directions 



Understands spoken 
directions 



Reads map 



Appendix D 
ORAL SUPPLEMENT CONTENT OUTLINE 



Item Ng. 



TOPIC AREAS 



Points 



Health/Social 



(2) 



Restaurant /Social (2) 



Employment /Interview ^3) 



Student Government (3) 
Elections 



Working Toward a Goal (3) 
with Peers/Social/ 
Culture 



Speaking 



Expresses sympathy 



Asks for replacement; 
uses expressions of 
courtesy and/or 
complaint 

Describes personal 
attributes 



Describes what a 
student did to win 
an election; uses 
past tense 

Retells story on Teen 
Center; uses past and 
future tenses 



SUPPLEMENT SECTION 
Listening Reading 



Understands 

health 

condition 

Shows under- 
standing of 
restaurant 
scene 

Understands 
job interview 
situation; 
persuasion 



Writing 



Reads 

current event 
nev7spaper 
story: Teen 
Center Fever 



OEA: 7/30/84 
ML/EVALU 
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DESCRIPTION 
ENGLISH 



Apperidix E 

OF ORAL PROFICIENCY RATINGS 
ORAL LANGUAGE CATEGORIES 



RATINGS 



listenii;g cokprekd:sion 



COHHUKICATION 



1 » Uo Proficiency 
(Unlntcnigible) 



2 s Klcncntary Proficiency 
(Poor) 



CAnnot follow directions or respond 
to slsple questions* Cannot under.? 
stand even slnple conversation. 



Can follow sone directions and re- 
spond to slnple questions but fre- 
quent repctltloD and rephrasing nec- 
essary. Underst;>.nds at only very 
slow, sleple speed. 



FLUDO 



PR0NU»CIAT10N 



Incopprehenslble, Inappropriate re- 
sponses to slnple questions on fa- 
nlUar topics.* Vocabulary Is Un- 
ited to occasional Isolated words. 



Can respond Intelligibly but with 
or.e or nore gracitatlcal errors to 
sipyle what , who end where questions 
on fnrclllar topics.* Vocabulary Is 
llirtted to that necessary to express 
slnple survival needs and basic 
courtesy fomulae. 



Speech Is extremely hesitant. Un- 
able to respond to questions od fa- 
miliar or linfanlUar situations.** 
Cannot re-tell any of the key events 
of e standard newspaper Itea or a 
reultl-paracraph essay.*** 

Speech Is very slow and uneven. Can 
give one or two short, baiting re- 
sponses to questions od f&nlllar or 
unfdiitlllar situations.** Can rc-tell 
^^e or two )5ey events of a standard 
✓ newspaper Iten or a nultl-paragraph 
^Qssay.*** 



Speech virtually Incorprehen- 
slble. 



Very hard to understand; fre- 
quently not conprehenslble. 



I.li:;Ucd Working 
Proficiency 
(Pair) 



Klnlpun School /Job/ 
{focl.il Proflclrncy 
(Good) 



Full School /Job/ 
£orlal Proficiency 
(A^cve Average) 



*:itlvt or Bilingual 
Proficiency 
(&<c<?llcnt} 



Can follow most directions. Consid- 
erable repetition necessary; iinder- 
sto::<1s ct slower than nornal speed. 



Can follow nearly all dirtcti' j 
veil as multiple directions. r.oiIcV 
repetition necessary; understands^ 
nearly nonaal f>pecd. 



Understands at noiTcal speed, occa- 
sional repetition necc-ssary. Can 
follow Kultlple directions. 



Appears to undorstand everything 
without difficulty. 



Can respond with granndfl^ny\K^ \ 
rect answers to sin^e what^%who And* 
where questions f&n faniXTaf topTcs.** 
TTrtS consid^j?«&le difficulty wibi \io\ 
und whjr questions on fanillaroopTcs^ 
fcnd J«Qili\r/unfffl(lUir situations.** 
V(«ribu\ry permits ^sok^i dtsdu'jsV)n 
b'\ond bislc' survlviafy^^d^X^ 

itsVJiy^sion of 
op Interest; ex- 
In other areas is 
respond with gcan- 
correct answers to slnple 
and whoro questions on fan- 
*"Bas noderate diffi- 
wltb how and why questions on 
fftnlliar topics* anTTaniliarAinfan- 
iliar situations.** 



i<lfiia in'^wn a* 



Can express Ideas in nearly all areas 
pertaining to school. Job or social 
situations. Can respond appropriately, 
with granifiatlcally correct answers 'to 
nost questions on unfanlliar topics; 
has occasional difficulty with how 
or why questions. 



Roi>ponses slnllar to a native 
t.f,ealter. 



For eXiirple: 



*l^r.o, K'ationTil Origin, Horo D.vlronnent, Tclllro Tine, Fart.*: of the 
Body, C-:'l«g to the Doctor, Honey i»nd Shopping, leisure Activltlos. 



CVJiz 7/26/84 

Ki/mir/?. rCiurAPB 



BpeVch^ frequently hesitant and 
Kr>'-y7 sentence nay be left incon- 
Vcd'XTan give several sbort ex-. 

Lions, usually in tbe present ' 
flise, to questions on faniliar and 
^unfamiliar situations.** Can re-tell • 
half of the )(ey events of a standard 
newspaper iten or a nultl-pnragraph 
estay.*** 

Speech is coderately hesitant. Can 
give several long explications using 
past and progressive tenses correct- 
tly, to questions on fanillar and 
unfanlliar situations.** Can re-tell 
nost of tliO key events of a standard 
nevsptper Iten or a nulti-paragr^ph 
pssay.*** 



Spooch is occasionally hesitant. 
Can give several long explications 
using a variety of tenses correctly, 
to (:uestions on fanillar and unfa- 
miliar situations.** Can re-tell all 
of the Key events of a standard news- 
paper iten or a multi-paragraph 
essay.*** 

Speech is as fluent and effortless 
ns a native speaker. Can paraphrase 
and Rurrarize correctly the essence 
of a rtdndard newspaper iten or a 
isultl-paragr&ph es^say. 



Centrally understood; concen- 
trated listening is necessary; 
errors cause frequent oisunder- 
stdndlng. 



Readily understood? has accent, 
but It doesn't lead to nl scon- 
nun lea t Ion; errors c^.use occa- 
sional ril sunders t and Ing. 



Always Intelligible, though 
definite accent present. 



!!.is few traces of a foreign 
accent. 



vysCf>iv OPAL noF ratings 



42 



For ox.-'f..ple: **Gettlng to School, Coi;K.rlng United States and T7ieir Katlve 
Country, Student Govrrnr-cnt K:fCtlons, A Car Accident, A Joi? 
Interview, Social Situations Kticlting Syrpathy, Courtesy or 
F'Tsuasion. 

***Addre£Slng a topic of interest to teen agors or school - 
related subjects. 
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Appendix F 



Dade County Public Schools 
Office of Educational Accountability 

TWELFTH GRADE LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENT 
ORAL PROFICIENCY TESTING 

STUDENT ASSESSMENT OF ORAL TEST 



School Name 



Based on the experience of taking the Oral Test of English Proficiency, 
please indicate your agreement with each of the following statements. Look 
at the scale below, select the appropriate number and write the number to 
the right of each statement. 



Strongly 
Agree 

1 



Agree 
2 



Undecided 
3 




Strongly 
Disagree 



2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 



1. The Oral Testing experienc 



I learned a lot from it. 

It increased my confidence in the English lanc;uage. 
I like this kind of test. 

Comment in a sentence or two on how you felt about this kind of 
testing experience* (Use your native language if you like.) 



OEA: 7/11/84 

SURVEY: sh Oral Test Assessment/Student 
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Appendix G 



Dade County Public Schools 
Office of Educational Accountability 

TWELFTH GRADE LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENT 
ORAL PROFICIENCY TESTING 

ESOL TEACHER (TESTER) ASSESSMENT OF ORAL TEST/TRAINING 



DO NOT 
WRITE IN 
THIS SPAC 



1. 



Your reactions and feedback as an ESOL teacher and tester will help us 
improve oral testing procedures of limited English proficient students. 
Based on the experience of training and administering the Oral Test, 
B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement, please indicate your agreement with each of the 
following statements. Select the appropriate number from the scale given 
below and write the number to the right of each statement. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Strongly 
Disagree 




clearly, 
b. explained th^ 
explained s 

d. provided suffi 

e. provided sufficient practice in administering and scoring 
the test. 

f. provided useful materials for administering and scoring the 
test 

g. increased my abilities in adiriinistering and scoring English 
oral proficiency. 



Please comment in a sentence or two on each of the following questions. (Use the 
back of the this page or additional paper if necessary. 



2. What problems did you have in administering the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement? 



ERLC 



3. What problems did you have in scoring the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement? 



4. How do you feel about using the B.E.S.T. Plus Supplement as a measure of 
oral proficiency? 




The Oral Supplement 



OEA: 4/4/84 

SURVEY: sh Tchr Assessment/Oral Test 

erJc " ®^ 



THE SCHOOL BOARD OF DADE COUNTY, FLORIDA ADHERES TO A I'Ol IfY 
OF NONDISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS/ACTIV^tJfS Ind 
™I™"'''' ''''''' ''''^ OPPORiSSm fJr AL^ 

TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 - PROHIBITS 

TITLE VII OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964, AS AMENDED - 
PROHIBITS DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT ON THE BASIS OF 
RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN. 

TITLE IX OF THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1972 - PROHIRTT<? 
DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS OF SEX. i-KUHlBITS 

^SL?J^^^^"^"^"^^°^ °^ 1967, AS AMENDED - PROHIBITS 
DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS OF AGE BETWEEN 40 AND 70. 

SECTION 504 OF THE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 - PROHIBITS 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE HANDICAPPED. ^^^niHUS 

rllZlT. RE-EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
P.L. 93-508 (FEDERAL) AND FLORIDA STATE LAW. CHAPTER 77-A99 
WHICH ALSO STIPULATES CATEGORICAL PREFERENCES ml^pJoYMENi. 
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